PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MEN'S SERVICE CLUBS 


While only men were involved in this study, most of 


the information will be of interest and value to 


Among the numerous organizations in 
many American communities with which 
school administrators and teachers have 
contact are the men's service clubs. 
Fales! has listed five characteristics 
of these groups which emphasize their 
importance and point to their potential 
influence. First, the major clubs are 
"international inscope and possess media 
for communication, cooperation, and co- 
ordination on a broad basis." Second, 
"their membership is composed of the 
professional and economic leaders of a 
community." Third, they are "dedicated 
to the ideal of community service in 
many sectors of civic action." Fourth, 
as community groups they are "dynamic in 
growth." Fifth, they are "continuing 
groups of relative permanence in a 
community." 


Superintendents and Club Presidents 


Of crucial importance in some communi- 
ties is the extent to which administra- 
tors and club leaders share common view- 
points on the nature of the relationships 
which should exist between the -clubs and 
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women holding administrative positions in our schools. 


the schools. For that reason, the study 
completed by Fales in 1954 will be of 
interest to many educators. He attempted 
(1) to determine the relations existing 
between public schools and the clubs, 
(2) to learn the opinions of school su- 
perintendents and club presidents re- 
garding the desirability of certain re- 
lationships, and (3) to determine what 
revisions, if any, seemed indicated in 
school policies with regard to educa- 
tors' relationships with the clubs.” 


The study was limited to Michigan and 
to the Kiwanis, Lions, and Rotary Clubs 
in existence there as of July 1, 1952. 
Participating in it were 23 per cent of 
the 144 Kiwanis Club presidents in the 
state, 20 per cent of the 242 Lions Club 
presidents, and 23 per cent of the 198 
Rotary Club presidents. Twenty-three per 
cent of Michigan's 612 superintendents 
of schools likewise participated. All 
club presidents and superintendents 
asked to take part in the study were 
chosen at random from the total number 
in the state. Actually, 25 per cent were 
selected in each case and, as the per- 
centages given above indicate, most of 
the individuals participated. 


Fales obtained the data used in his 
study through mailed questionnaires sent 
to the club presidents and superintend- 
ents. The questionnaires sought factual 
information regarding school-service 
club relationships, the characteristics 
of the local clubs and the communities 
in which they were located, and club 
membership. In addition to these data, 
the opinions of both the club presidents 
and superintendents were obtained with 
regard to twenty-six statements pertain- 
ing to school-club relationships. 
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Agreement 


Encouraging to all persons interested 
in the development of effective programs 
of public education is the fact that 
Fales discovered a very high degree of 
agreement among the superintendents and 
club presidents as to the nature of the 
relationships which should exist between 
the clubs and schools. In the responses 
regarding twenty-six statements of pol- 
icy there was a high correlation between 
the replies of the superintendents and 
those of the club presidents.? Evidence 
of this agreement will be noted in the 
following sections dealing with various 
types of relationships. 


Club Membership 


The superintendents and club presi- 
dents were generally in agreement that 
the administrator's membership in a 
service club is a useful method through 
which he can become oriented to his com- 
munity and maintain contact with leaders 
in it. Furthermore, for the same reasons, 
the superintendents and presidents said 
that not only administrators but also 
teachers should be represented in a 
club's membership.* In fact, they were 
in greater agreement on this statement 
than on any other about which they were 
questioned. 


Presidents of the most recently organ- 
ized clubs and the superintendents with 
the longest administrative experience 
placed the greatest emphasis on having 
both administrators and teachers as mem- 
bers. Less emphasis was placed on such 
membership by presidents of older clubs 
and by superintendents with limited ex- 
perience. Furthermore, of all clubs in 
the study, those in the largest commun- 
ities (over 20,000 population) placed 
the least emphasis on such membership. 


Despite the more-than-a-majority 
agreement that both administrators and 
teachers should be members of service 
clubs, only slightly more than a third 
of the clubs reported that both were 
represented in their membership. The 
bulk of these were in communities of un- 
der 2,500 population. 


Only among the Lions did a majority of 
the clubs report both teachers and ad- 
ministrators as members. Fales explains 
this finding by pointing out that the 
Lions Clubs were more prevalent among 
smaller communities. Furthermore, only 
the small-town clubs tend to hold meet- 


ings at a time at which it is possible 
for a teacher to attend, i.e., in the 
evening. Clubs in the larger urban areas 
usually have luncheon meetings.® 


As might have been expected, superin- 
tendents who were club members said that 
their membership was professionally val- 
uable to them and rated the professional 
worth of membership considerably higher 
than did superintendents who were not 
members. Club presidents in smaller com- 
munities generally felt also that mem- 
bership was valuable to administrators. 
The larger the community, however, the 
less likely it was that the club presi- 
dent held this opinion. 


Approximately half of the clubs re- 
ported that administrators and/or teach- 
ers hold offices in their groups. About 
the same number said that member educa- 
tors were appointed to their education 
committees. 


Activities Related to Education 


Approximately 40 per cent of all the 
clubs reported some type of continuing 
activity related to public education. 
These clubs mentioned athletic banquets 
and awards, contests, the provision of 
magazines in schools, scholarships, etc. 
The percentage of club presidents ex- 
pressing a preference for continuing ac- 
tivities sponsored by clubs was signifi- 
cantly larger than the percentage of 
superintendents. Fales' data did not 
reveal the reasons for this difference 
in the opinions of the two groups. 


There was little preference expressed 
among the club presidents and superin- 
tendents between standing and special 
club committees concerned with public 
education. On the other hand, only 20 
per cent of the clubs reported that they 
had education committees which met 
regularly. 


Clubs and School Policies 


While clubs may provide financial sup- 
port for some school activities or 
assist schools in other ways, the gen- 
eral opinion of both the superintendents 
and club presidents was that the clubs 
should undertake projects "only in 
response to a request from the school 
authorities." Disapproval of the initia- 
tion of projects pertaining to schools 
was almost universal, although some of 
the more recently formed clubs, perhaps 
in their enthusiasm to be of service, 
indicated some proneness to undertake 
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projects before schools requested their 
help. The chief objection given to the 
initiation of projects by clubs was that 
such activities might be in conflict 
with school policies. 


Both the club presidents and superin- 
tendents were generally opposed to hav- 
ing superintendents seek the opinion of 
service clubs on questions of proposed 
changes in school policy. Both groups 
felt that an expression of position held 
by a club as a body on any school issue 
was, "at best, questionable." Although 
there was some approval by both superin- 
tendents and club presidents of the idea 
that club meetings might at times be 
used as forums for the discussion of ed- 
ucational issues, the more prevalent 
opinion appeared to be that clubs should 
be used only as a means of disseminating 
information on issues. 


Neither the club presidents nor the 
superintendents as a group expressed any 
particular enthusiasm for the proposal 
that clubs send observers to school 
board meetings although both groups felt 
that citizens should be welcome at such 
meetings. The attitude generally ex- 
pressed was that persons should attend 
the board meetings as individuals rather 
than as observers from organizations or 
groups. 


Information and Issues 


There was almost complete agreement 
among the club presidents and superin- 
tendents that the superintendents should 
furnish the clubs with information on 
educational issues and that clubs should 
request such information. Two variations 
in the extent of such agreement were, 
however, worthy of note. First, the more 
experienced administrators placed 
greater emphasis on the need for the 
provision of such information than did 
the less experienced. Second, in commun- 
ities of 2,500 population or less, the 
club presidents placed significantly 
greater emphasis on the need than did 
the superintendents. 


In general, both the clubs and the su- 
perintendents opposed the discussion, 
endorsement, and judgment of school is- 
sues by service clubs. The club presi- 
dents appeared to believe that such ac- 
tions would (1) be inclined to disrupt 
club harmony and (2) establish a legis- 
lative function which clubs have avoided. 
The superintendents voiced the opinion 
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that while such actions were within the 
prerogatives of clubs they feared deci- 
sions contrary to school policy, faulty 
interpretations of issues, and public 
acceptance of various activities or pro- 
jects as club activities rather than 
school activities. Such acceptance might 
well cause opposition from some citizens 
in the community. 


Despite the opposition described 
above, Fales found that school issues 
were discussed in some clubs and certain 
of the clubs had endorsed various stands 
on school issues. Endorsements were most 
frequent in clubs located in communities 
with populations ranging from 2,500 to 
20,000. 

Both the superintendents and club 
presidents gave almost unqualified ap- 
proval to the proposal that "a study of 
service clubs' principles be included in 
any community study made by secondary 
school pupils." On the other hand, both 
groups generally disapproved the idea 
that clubs establish junior service 
clubs for pupils of high school age. 


Assistance to Clubs 


In the area of reciprocal assistance 
between clubs and schools, both the club 
presidents and superintendents gave a 
high degree of approval to the proposal 
that members of the school staff serve 
as consultants to the clubs on problems 
which were concerned with their fields 
of specialization. Generally, there was 
only qualified acceptance of the pro- 
posal that clubs be granted the use of 
school buildings and facilities. Approval 
of the proposal was significantly higher 
in smaller communities by both superin- 
tendents and club presidents than it was 
in the larger communities where facili- 
ties other than schools are available 
for the use of large groups. 


Both superintendents and club presi- 
dents were less favorable to a third 
type of reciprocal assistance, i.e., the 
use of pupils in club projects. Some su- 
perintendents and presidents objected on 
the basis that the use of pupils tended 
to exploit boys and girls. Others were 
enthusiastic about the proposal because 
they "saw such student participation as 
an excellent means of acquainting youth 
with the principles of service club 
work." 


Some Clarification Needed 
A majority of both the superintendents 


and club presidents expressed the opin- 
ion that "further cooperation between 
service clubs and public schools would 
result in better school-community rela- 
tions in general." Both agreed that 
"service clubs should participate to a 
greater extent in the public education 
program." At the same time, an obvious 
need was found for clarifying the extent 
and nature of school-club relationships. 
Fales points out that evaluations and 
comments made by the respondents indi- 
cate that "there is some question as to 
the place of the service club in a 
school's public relations program." Fur- 
thermore, "there is some uncertainty 
among service clubs as to their rela- 
tions with the public school." 


The Responsibility of School Personnel 


There must be, and in most communities 
there is, a continuing effort to improve 
educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren. If the effort is to be successful, 
it must involve in some way all of the 
publics of the schools. Among these pub- 
lics are the service clubs. School ad- 
ministrators and their staffs should 
work closely with these organizations-- 
as indeed they must with all groups--in 
order that the contributions which they 
are in a position to make will be con- 
structive forces in the improvement of 
schools. The clubs need assistance in 


™ FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 


planning and making their contributions; 
that assistance begins when school per- 
sonnel aid them in defining the manner 
in which they can be of service. 


In assisting clubs to define the man- 
ner in which they can be of assistance, 
school administrators should always re- 
main aware of two facts. First, service 
clubs have as their purpose service to 
all areas of community life. They are 
not designed to serve schools exclu- 
sively. Second, efforts to assist the 
clubs in defining the manner in which 
they can serve schools must not include 
any attempt on the part of educators to 
dictate policies or projects. School 
programs move forward when there is co- 
operation; they regress when one group 
attempts to dictate the actions of 
another. 


lloyd E. Fales, "Service Clubs: Their Relations 
with Public Schools," pp. 4-6. Unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1954. 


pp. 1-2. 


3the correlation between the responses of the two 
groups was 0.90. 


“they were referring, of course, to male teachers. 


‘The discrepancy between the beliefs of club presi- 
dents and actual practice, insofar as Rotary and Ki- 
wanis Clubs are concerned, may be due in part to the 
organizations’ policies with regard to the percentage 
of their membership which may come from any one field 
or profession. 


communi ty? 


schools? If so, how? 


1. In what ways do your views on the relationships between service clubs 
and schools agree or disagree with those of the club leaders in your 
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2. How can you assist clubs in defining the manner in ‘oan they cii2be of | 
service to schools in your community? J 


3. Do you keep service clubs informed of the progress and needs of the 
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